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IMUScellann. 


THE CEMETERIES OF PARIS. 


From I/ Hermite de la Chaussée D1’ Antin. 





Trans!ated for the National Recorder. 


Ihe breezy call of incense breathing morn, 
rhe swallow twitt’ring from the straw built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
GRay. 


Few men have their minds so rigorously | 


disciplined, or their feelings so entirély 


undef control, as to be at all times-enabled, | 
to execute the duties of the coming hour, | 
with satisfaction to themselves, or advan- | 


tage to others. ‘The truth of this obser- 
vation was abundantly verified in my own 
experience, when sitting down a short tine 


since, to write my accustomed paper for | 


Saturday, a feeling of solemnity and sober 
y; s 


sadness, so entirely occupied me, that [| 
felt unequal to the task, and therefore de- | 
termined to walk out, with a hope that the | 


view of exterior objects, would turn the 
current of my thoughts towards more pleas- 
ing considerations. I rambled at hazard, 
until [ overtook a funeral procession, go- 
ing to the cemetery of Montmartre; this 
encounter recalled all my sad meditations. 
1 mechanically followed, and entered this 


place of repose, in the train of him who 


would depart from it no more. 


Fatigued by my walk, I sat down ona | 


tombstone, and permitted myself to give 
way to that species of melancholy medita- 
tion which Montaigne calls, a “ serious 
voluptuousness.” My first reflection led 
me to inquire, why the respect felt for the 
dead, and their remains, is in every coun- 


try lessened in proportion as civilization 


advances. Indeed, what ceremony, what 


usage in Europe, can be compared to the | 


funeral worship of savage nations. ‘The 
young Canadian women, moistening with 
their milk the tombs of their infants; the 
widows of Florida, despoiling themselves 
every year of their hair, to decorate the 
hillocks where repose the remains of their 
husbands; the inhabitants of the borders 
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of the Oronoco, preserving with such care 
the skeletons of their fathers, which they 
ornament with feathers, with bracelets and 


| necklaces, are images which inspire a very 


different interest from those cold obsequies 
in use among civilized people. I called 
to recollection the tombs of the Turks and 
Indians, which the piety of families keeps 
up with such affectionate care; around 
which the most precious plants and flowers 
Hourish; where numerous fountains refresh 
and purify the air; and comparing these 
cemeteries of the oriental nations, (whom 
after the example of the Romans we call 
barbarians) with those by which | was now 
surrounded, | must confess that the re- 
proach of barbarism, appeared to me in 
this instance, very unjustly applied. The 
cemetery of Montmartre, from its elevated 
situation, and the nature of its soil, is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the purpose to which 
it is applied. ‘This vast enclosure, now 
surrounded by a miserable wall of earth, 
might at a small expense, (under the direc- 
tion of a man of taste) become one of the 
most picturesque situations in the environs 
of this capital. The part most susceptible 
of embellishment, is a little valley, formed 
by the inequality of the ground, at the bot- 
tom of which the first tombs were placed. 
The most ancient are not dated further 
back than ten or twelve years, yet this 
short space of time has sufficed to console 
almost all these inconsolable relatives, 
who permit the moss to grow upon the se- 
pulchral stone, without doubt, to efface 
from the eyes of the living, the deceit- 
ful protestations made to the dead. Al- 
ready from want of culture, the flowers 


planted around these tombs have become 


wild, and the path that conducts to them 
is obstructed by briers. 1 looked around 
to discover some grave honoured by illus- 
trious remains; the name of Greusk, in- 
scribed upon a piece of simple freestone, 
met my view; this painter of sentiment 
and virtue needed no other eulogium. Near 
the same spot reposes Fragonard; a modest 
inscription tells his name, his age and coun- 
try; every amateur knows and appreciates 
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his talents. A slight noise near me attract- 
ed my attention; I advanced slowly, and 
saw, with an emotion I cannot describe, a 
young woman prostrated upon a tomb, which 
she covered with her kisses, while her sobs 
evinced the anguish of her heart. I could 
scarcely restrain my own; she perceived 
me, and retired slowly, lowering her veil. 
I did not respect the secret of her grief, 
but entering the narrow enclosure she had 
just quitted, read upon the stone, still wet 
with her tears, 


Aglaé Déniot died at the age of twelve years, 
27th August, 1808. 


And beneath: 


Repose en paix, aimable et douce fille, 

Ft l’amour et l’espoir de ta triste famille ; 

A peine tu vécus, hélas! quelques printems! 

Dans nos ceurs désolés tu vivras plus long- 
tems. 


Excellent and unfortunate mother! *** * 


At the other extremity of the valley, I 
remarked the tomb of the “ Viscount de la 
Tour-du-pin,” (who died before the revolu- 
tion) upon which are engraved these verses 
of the abbe Delille. 


D’un sang cher aux Frangais rejeton glorieux 
Aimable dans la paix, intrépide a la guerre, 
Philosophe chrétien, héros religieux, 

Nous le chérimes sur la terre 

Et nous l’invoquons dans les cieux. 


The monuments most remarkable for 
their decorations are on the highest ground: 
I stopped before that of a woman, whose 
memory will always live in the hearts of 
those who knew her. The following in- 
scription contains but a part of her eulo- 
gium : 

Paix éternelle a la cendre sacrée 
Que renferme ce monument, 
Dernier séjour d’une femme adorée, 
Modéle de vertus, d’amour, de déyoiment. 
Epouse, fille, seur ou mére. 
Elle honora ces titres qu’on réveére; 
Toujours vivante dans autrui, 
Jamais Pamitié sur la terre 
N’eut en plus digne sanctuaire, 
Et jamais le malheur n’eut un plus ferme appui. 

(“ Eternal peace to the sacred ashes en- 
closed in this monument, the last abode of 
an adored woman; a model of virtue, of 
love, and devotedness. Wife, daughter, 
sister, or mother, she did honour to those 
titles we revere; always living for the be- 
nefit of others, never had friendship a more 
worthy sanctuary upon earth, and never 
had misfortune a more steadfast support- 
er.” 

4 the midst of a crowd of obscure 
names, and epitaphs equally false and os- 
tentatious, I distinguished the name of the 
“singer of the seasons.” A friend of fifty 














CEMETERIES OF PARIS. 


years standing thought she did enough for 
the memory of St. Lambert, in indicating 
the spot where his ashes repose. 

After looking for a moment on the tomb 
of madame Dubocage, on which is en- 
graved, too superficially perhaps, these 
words: 


On l’admira pour ses talens, 
On l’aima pour ses vertus: 


(“ She was admired for her talents, and 
loved for her virtues.”) I prepared to leave 
the cemetery of Montmartre, and go to 
that of St. Louis, when I observed a young 
man whose face bore marks of the most 
profound grief; he had just placed on a 
small monument in the form of an antique 
altar, a crown, to which these lines were 
attached: 


Son fils, en la perdant, perd sa félicité ; 
I) ne lui reste plus que son exemple a suivre ; 
Ce modéle accompli de vertus, d’équité, 

. Ne paya qu’en cessant de vivre 

Son tribut a ’humanité. 

(“ Her son in losing her loses the source of 
his felicity; and nothing now remains for 
him, but to follow the example of this ac- 
complished model of virtue and equity, 
who paid her only tribute to humanity in 
ceasing to live.”) 

Why do we not decorate more carefully 
these mansions of the dead? Why do we 
not endeavour to conquer the repugnance, 
which the living feel, for these places, 
where every step offers such affecting les- 
sons of morality? Let him who is not 
drawn by grief to this sad enclosure, exa- 
mine with attention the tombs that sur- 
round him, and they will reveal the secrets 
of families. Look at that simple mausole- 
um; the stone will tell him that there for 
forty years, a tender mother reposes; but 
the flowers still grow there; the moss and 
the brier do not hide it from our view: at 
the return of spring, a pious hand comes to 
sow with care the earliest violets; hesitate 
not to decide, that this tomb belongs to a 
family of worth and virtue. 

During my walk from Montmartre to 
Mont Louis, I employed myself in calling 
to mind, the various sensations I experi- 
enced, at the view of so many tombs, 
crowded together confusedly, in a space 
by far too small, notwithstanding its great 
extent. I regretted the ancient custom of 
private sepulchres, those family tombs, 
which give so great a value to the paternal 
manor; and I recalled to mind the emo- 
tions I experienced some days before, 
when walking in the charming gardens of 
V——, I discovered a solitary spot, whose 








THE CARNIVAL. 


destination is so philosophically indicated, 
by the following inscription : 
Inséparable méme au sein de la poussiére, 
Dans ce paisible enclos, une famille enti€re 

A choisi son dernier séjour. 

Qui sait quand ce sera son tour? 

La plus jeune y vient la premiére. 


“TInseparable even in the bosom -of the 
dust, in this peaceful enclosure, an entire 
family have chosen their last abode. Which 





of them knows when his turn may come? 


The youngest has arrived the first.” 
Whilst occupied with a project for the 
reform of our cemeteries, in which I pro- 
posed to place upon Mount Valerien, a city 
of the dead, where the rich might have 
their palaces, and the poor their cabins, I 
arrived without perceiving it, on the 
heights of Charonne, in front of the house 
of father Lachaise, one of the handsomest 
situations near Paris. How would it be 
possible to avoid reflecting upon the insta- 
bility of human affairs, whilst observing the 
alterations a century has effected in the 
destination of this place. This edifice, 


whose ruins now arise in the midst of 


tombs, was formerly the country seat of 
the confessor of Louis XIV. the Jesuit so 
high in favour with that proud monarch. 
The disciples of Jansenius, and Molina, 


repose in peace in the same enclosure, | 
where they never assuredly met when liv- | 


ing, and the opinions for which they waged 


so cruel a war against each other, have | 
fallen like themselves, into the most pro-— 


found oblivion. 


Going over these vast gardens of death, | 


the first tomb on whic. [ cast my eyes, 
was consecrated to conjugal affection: 


Sponso, parentibus, proximis 
Et pauperibus flebilis. 


Near the spot where lies the grocer Nau, 
is a little wooden cross, painted black, be- 
neath which, an inscription almost ef- 
faced, informs the passenger, that there re- 


aig a princess of Lorraine, queen of | 


rance, and wife of Henry III. In times 
more fortunate than those which succeed- 
ed the league, she would have found her 
place under the vaults of St. Denis; and 
tie art of the most skilful sculptors, would 
have decorated her mausoleum; in our 
times, she at least is not without a little 
earth to cover her ashes! * * * * * * 

What man of feeling, the friend of let- 
ters, of talent, and of virtue, could quit the 
ground, where reposes the author of “Claire 
D’Albe,” and “ Amélie Mansfield,” without 
paying to her remains a mournful tribute 
of regret? But in vain will he seek the 
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place where she lies; no epitaph announces, 
no monument reveals it. She whose repu- 
tation was the greatest torment of her life, 
who grieved at being placed in the first rank 
of the writers of her sex, revealed to her 
friends alone the secret of her tomb, and 
entreated them to weep over her in si- 
lence. * * * 9 © J. 


—_—_- 


FROM MATTHEWS’S DIARY OF AN INVALID. 
THE CARNIVAL. 


Second day of the carnival. ‘The Cor- 
so is the grand scene of foolery. Here, 
two lines of carriages, filled with gro- 
tesque figures in masks, drive up and 
down; while the middle of the street 1s 
thronged with a multitude of masqueraders. 
I have seen little fun, and ne humour—ex- 
cept in a few English maskers. All that 
Corinne says of the skill and vivacity of 
the Italians in supporting characters of 
masquerade, 1 suspect, to be fudge and 
nonsense. 

I doubt whether a May-day in Eng- 
land be not quite as amusing as the Carni- 
val. All that the people do, is to pelt each 
other with sugar plums—as they are call- 
ed—though they are really made of lime. 
When a stoppage takes place amongst the 
carriages, which is frequently the case, 
those that are alongside of one another, 
might be compared to two ships in an en- 
gagement—such is the fury of the fire. 
One can bear being pelted by the natives, 
for they throw these missiles lightly and 
playfully—but the English pelt with all 
the vice and violence of schoolboys, and 
there was an eye nearly lost in the battle 
of this morning. 

The conclusion of the day’s entertain- 
ment is the horse race. There is a dis- 
charge of eannon as a signal for the car- 
riages to quit the Corso. The street is 
soon cleared, and the horses are brought 
out. It is really surprising to see their 
eagerness and emulation; indeed they seem 
to enjoy the scene, as much as the specta- 
tors. ‘To day, one of them in its impa- 
tience to start, broke from its keeper, leap- 
ed the barrier, and set off alone. Five 
started afterwards, and, for the first two 
hundred yards, they seemed to run against 
one another with thorough good will; but 
being without riders, they find out long be- 
fore they get to the end of the Corso, which 
is a mile long, that their speed is entirely 
optional. Many of them therefore take it 
very quietly; the greatest fool runs fastest, 
and wins the race. 
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Every sort of stimulant is applied to 
supply the want of a rider. Little bells 
are tied about them, and a sort of self-act- 
ing spur is contrived, by suspending a 


barbed weight to a string, which, in its vi- | 
brations, occasioned by the motion of the 
horse, strikes constantly against his flanks. | 
The people encourage them by shouts from | 
all sides; but the most efficacious and the | 
most cruel of the means employed, is the | 
application of a squib of gunpowder to | 


the poor animal’s tail, or a piece of light- 


hide. 


In the evening a masked ball; where 


I in vain endeavoured to find any thing | 
like the well supported characters, which | 
we occasionally see at a masquerade in |, 


England. There were, in fact, no charac- 
ters at all; nothing but a mob of masks 
and dominos. 

— 


Extracted from the Retrospective Review. 
EDUCATION OF MONTAIGNE. 


My father having made the most pre- 
cise enquiry, that any man could possibly 


ing and judgement, of an exact method of 
education, was by them cautioned of the 


believe, that the tedious time we applyed 
to the learning of the tongues of them who 
had them for nothing, was the sole cause 
we could not arrive to that grandeur of 
soul, and perfection of knowledge, with 
the ancient Greeks and Romans: | do not 


however believe that to be the only cause; | 


but the expedient my father found out for 
this was, that in my infancy, and before | 
began to speak, he committed me to the 
care of 2 German, who since died a fa- 
mous physician in France, totally ignorant 
of our language, but very fluent, and a 
great critic in Latin. This man, whom 
he had fetch’d out of his own country, and 
whom he entertained with a very great 
salary for this only end, had me continual- 
ly in his arms: to whom there were also 
jo n’d two others of the same nation, but 
of inferior learning, to attend me, and 


sometimes to relieve him; who all of them | 
entertain’d me with no other language but | 


Latin. As to the rest of his family, it was 


an inviolable rule, that neither himself, nor | 


my mother, man, nor maid, should speak 
any thing in my company, but such Latin 
words as every one had learnt only to gab- 
ble with me. It is not to be imagin’d how 
ereat an advantage this prov’d to the whole 
family; my father and my mother, by this 
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MONTAIGNE. 


? 
means, learning Latin enough to under- 
stand it perfectly well, and to speak it to 
such a degree, as was sufficient for any ne- 
cessary use; as also those of the servants 
did, who were most frequently with me. 
To be short, we did Latin itat such a rate, 
that it overflowed to all the neighbouring 
villages, where there yet remain, that have 


_establish’d themselves by custom, several 


Latin appellations of artizans, and their 
tools. As for what concerns myself, | was 


|| above six years of age before | understood 
ed touch paper to some raw part of his | 


either French or Perigordin, any more than 


| Arabick, and without art, book, grammar 
b] os b 


or precept, whipping, or the expence of a 
tear, had by that time learn’d to speak as 
pure Latin as my master himself. If (for 
éxample) they were to give me a theme 


| after the college fashion, they gave it to 


others in French, but to me, they were of 


| necessity to give it in the worst Latin, to 


turn itinto that which was pure and good; 


_ and Nicholas Grouchi, who writ a book de 
~Comitiis Romanorum; William Guirentes, 
who has writ a Comment upon Aristotle; 


George Buchanan, that great Scotch poet, 


_and Marcus Antonius Muretus (whom both 
make, amongst men of the greatest learn- |, 
| the best orator of his time) my domestick 
| tutors have all of them often told me, that 
inconvenience then in use, and made to | : 
| fluent and ready, tliat they were afraid to 


France and Italy have acknowledgd for 


[ had in my infancy that language so very 


enter into discourse with me; and particu- 


larly Buchanan, whom I since saw attend- 


ine the late Mareschal de Brissac, then 
told me, that he was about to write a Trea- 
tise of Education, the example of which 
he intended to take from mine, for he was 
then tutor to that Count de Brissac, who 
afterwards prov’d so valiant and so brave 
a gentleman. As to Greek, of which I 
have but a very little smattering, my fa- 
ther also design’d to have taught me by a 
trick; buta new one, and by way of sport; 


| tossing our declensions to and fro after the 


manner of those, who by certain games, at 
tables and chess, learn geometry and arith- 
metick: for he, amongst other rules, had 
been advis’d to make me relish science and 
duty by an unfore’d will, and of my own 
voluntary motion, and to educate my soul 
in all liberty and delight, without any se- 
verity or constraint. Which also he was 
an observer of to such a degree even of su- 
perstition, if I may say so, that some be- 
ing of opinion, it did trouble and disturb 
the brains of children suddenly to wake 
them in the morning, and to snatch them 
violently and over hastily from sleep 
(wherein they are much more profoundly 
enyolv’d than we) he only caus’d me to be 
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A SOT-——AN IMPUDENT MAN. 


wak’d by the sound of some musical instru- 
ment, and was never unprovided of a mu- 
sician for that purpose; by which example 
you may judge of the rest, this alone being 
suflicient to recommend both the prudence 
and the affection of so good a father; who 
therefore is not to be blam’d if he did not 


cause: first,a steril and improper soil: for 
tho’? [ was of a strong and healtiiful consti- 
tution, and of a disposition tolerably sweet 
and tractable, yet [ was withal so heavy, 
idle, and indispos’d, that they conld not 
rouse we from this stupidity to any exer- 
cise of recreation, nor get me out to play. 
What I saw, [ saw clear ly enough, and 
under this lazy complexion, nourish’d a 
bold imagination, and opinions above my 
age. IT had a slothful wit, that would go 
no faster than it was led, a slow under- 
standing, a languishing invention, and after 
all, incredible defect of memory, so that it 
is no wonder, if from all these nothing con- 
siderable can he extracted. Secondly, (like 
those, who, impatient of a Jong and steady 
cure, submit to all sorts of prescriptions 
and receipts) the good man being extream- 
ly timorous of any way failing in a thing 
he had so wholly set his heart upon, suf- 
fer’d himself at last to be overrul’d by the 
common opinion, and complying with the 
method of the time, having no more those 
persons he had brought out of Italy, and 


who had given him the first model of edu-' 


cation, about him, he sent me at six years 
of age to the college of Guienne, at that 
time the best and most flourishing in 
France. And there it was not possible to 
add any thing to the care he had to pro- 
vide me the most able tutors, with all 
other circumstances of education, reserv- 
ing also several particular rules, contrary 
to “the college practice; but so it was, that 
with all these precautions, it was a coilege 
still. My Latin immediately grew corrupt, 
of which also by discountenance I have 
since lost all manner of use: so that this 
new way of institution served me to no 
other end, than only at my first coming to 
prefer me to the first forms: for at thirteen 
years old, that I came out of the college, I 
had run through my whole course, (as they 
call it) and in truth, without any manner af 
improvement, that Tecan honestly brag of, 
in all this time. 





FROM BUTLER’S REMAINS. 
A SOT 
Ifas found out a way to renew, not 
only his youth, but his childhood, by be- 
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ing stewed, like old A®son, in liquor; 
much better than the virtuoso’ s way of 
making old dogs young again; for he is a 
child again at second hand, never the 
worse for the wearing, but as purely 
fresh, simple, and weak as he was at 


first. He has stupified his senses by liv- 
reap the fruits answerable to so exquisite | 
a culture; of which two things were the | 


ing in a moist climate according to the 
poet—Beotu m in crasso jurares aére na- 
tum. He measures his time by glasses 
of wine, as the ancients did by water- 
glasses: he is like a statue placed in a 
moist air ; all the lineaments of humanity 
are mouldered away, and there is nothing 
left of him but a rude lump of the shape 
of a man, and no one part entire. He 
has drowned himself in a butt of wine, as 
the duke of Clarence was served by his 
brother. He has swallowed his humani- 
ty, and drunk himself into a beast; as if 
he had pledged Madam Circe, and done 
her right. He is like a spring-tide; when 
he is ‘drunk to his high-water mark, he 
swells and looks big, runs against the 
stream, and overflows every thing that 
stands in his way; but, when the drink 
within him is at an ebb, he sbrinks with- 
in his banks, and falls so low and shal- 
low, that cattle may pass over him. He 
governs all his actions by the drink with- 
in him; has a different humour for every 
nick his drink rises to, like the degrees 
of the weather glass, and proceeds from 
ribaldry and bawdery, to politics, reli- 
gion and quarrelling, until it is at the 
top, and then it is the dog-days with him; 
from whence he falls down again, until 
his liquor is at the bottom, and then he 
lies quiet, and is frozen up. 


AN IMPUDENT MAN 


Is one, whose want of money and want 
of wit have engaged him be yond his abi- 
lities. The little knowledge he has of 


' himself being suitable to the litile he has 


in his profession, has made him believe 
himself fit for it. This double ignorance 
has made him set a value upon himself, 
as he that wants a great deal appears in 
a better condition - than he that wants a 
little. ‘This renders him confident, and 
fit for any undertaking ; and sometimes, 
such is the concurrent ignorance of the 
world), he prospers in it, but oftener mis- 
carries, and becomes ridiculous; yet this 
advantage he has, that as nothing can 
make him see his error, so nothing can 
discourage him that way ; for he ts forti- 
fied with his ignorance, as barren and 
rocky places are by their situation, and 
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he will rather believe that all men want | 


judgment than himself. For as no man 
is pleased, that has an ill opinion of him- 
self, Nature, that finds out remedies her- 
self, and his own ease, render him insen- 
sible of his defects. From hence he grows 

impudent; for, as men judge by compa- 
rison, he knows as little what it is to be 
defective, as what it is to be excellent. 
Nothing renders men modest, but a just 
knowledge how to compare themselves 
with others; and where that is wanting, 
impudence supplies the place of it; for 
there is no vacuum in the minds of men, 
and commonly, like other things in na- 
ture, they swell more with rarefaction 
than condensation. The more men know 
of the world, the worse opinion they have 
of it; and the more they understand of 
truth, they are better acquainted with 
the difficulties of it, and consequently are 


the less confident in their assertions, es-. 


pecialiy in matters of probability, which 
commonly is squint-eyed, and looks nine 
ways at once. It is the office of a just 


judge to hear both parties, and he that 
considers but the one side of things, can 
never make a just judgment, though he 


may, by chance, a true one. Modesty 1 is 
but a noble jealousy of honour, and im- 
pudence the prostitution of it; for he, 
whose face is proof against infamy, must 
be as little sensible of glory. Nature 
made man barefaced, and civil custom 
has preserved him so; but he that’s im- 
pudent does wear a sinard more ugly and 
deformed than highway thieves disguise 
themselves with. Shame is the tender 
moral conscience of good men. When 
there is a crack in the skull, Nature her- 
self, wil a tough horny callus, repairs 
the breaci:; so a flawed intellect is with 
a brawny callus face supplied. The 
face is the dial of the mind; and where 
they do not go together, it is a sign that 
one or both are out of order. He that is 
impudent, is hike a merchant that trades 
upon his credit without a stock, and, if 
his debts were known, would break im- 
mediately. 
a piece of counterfeit coin, looks well 
enough until he is rubbed and worn with 
use, and then his copper complexion be- 
gins to appear, and nobody will take him 
but by owl-light. 


A MODERN CRITIC 


Is a corrector of the press, gratis ; and 
as-he does ii for nothing, so it is to no 
purpose. He fancies himself clerk of Sta- 


He passes in the world like | 


| 








A MODERN CRITIC, 


tioner’s Hall, and nothing must pass cur- 
rent that is not enter ed ‘by him. He is 
very severe in his supposed office, and 
cries, Wo to ye Scribes, right or wrong. 
He supposes all writers to be malefac- 
tors without clergy, that claim the privi- 
lege of their books, and will not allow it, 
w here the law of the land and common 
justice does. He censures in gross, and 
condemns all without examining particu- 
lars. If they will not confess and accuse 
themselves, he will rack them until they 
do. He is a committee-man in the com- 
monwealth of letters, and as great a ty- 
rant; so is not bound to proceed but by 
his own rules, which he will not endure 
to be disputed. He has been an apocry- 
phal scribbler himself; but his writings 
wanting authority he grew discontent, 
and turned apostate, and thence becomes 
so severe to those of his own premnenee- 
He never commends any thing but in o 
position to something else that he wail 
undervalue, and commonly sides with 
the weakest, which is generous any where 
but in judging. He is worse than an In- 
dex expurgatorius; for he blots out all, 
and where he cannot find a fault, makes 
one. He demurs to all writers, and when 
he is overruled, will run into contempt. 
He is always bringing writs of error, like 
a pettifogger, and reversing of judgments, 
though the case be never so plain. He is 
a mountebank, that is always quacking 
of the infirm and diseased parts of books, 
to show his skill; but has nothing at all 
to do with the seme. He is a very un- 
gentle reader, for he reads sentence on 
all authors that have the unhappiness to 
come before him; and therefore pedants, 
that stand in lean of him, always appeal 
from him before hand, by the name of 
Momus and Zoilus, complain sorely of 
his extra-judicial proceedings, and_pro- 
test against him as corrupt, and nis judg; 
ment void, and of none effect; and 
themselves into the protection of some 
powerful patron, who, like a knight | er- 


| rant, is to encounter with the magician, 


and free them from his enchantments. 


Of Blight, and the Transmigration of 
Insects. 
Rerum Natura nusquam magis quam in mini- 
mis, tota sit.—Pxin. Nat. Hist. xi. 2. 

The prolific vegetation of the opening 
spring, leads us, almost instinctively, to 
admit the truth of the above BR accstiion 
of Pliny. In every step of our researches 
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into the works of an all-bounteous Provi- 
dence, we find it amply verified: but 
when we discover an almost innumerable 
tribe of insects, varying in their different 
powers and objects, we are also led to 
conclude, that this extensive provision 
has not been made for the use of man 
alone,—creatures of every other race, 
must also subsist and partake of part, at 
least, of the great feast which nature 
bounteously spreads before all. Hence, 
I have been led to inquire into the birth 
of insects, and while my garden furnish- 
ed me with a copious index, my atten- 


- tion was fixed upon those which are found 


on the under side of the leaves of cab- 
bages and currant trees. These are com- 


- monly called siicurt, and it is supposed, 


that they are brought by, or in the easter- 
ly winds, which usually visit our west- 
ern shores at this period of the year. 
Now, from the evidence which I have 
gathered, and from some analogous. rea- 
soning, I am inclined to question this 
principle, and to consider it as a vulgar 
error; and I shall be well satisfied to 
find, that the following observations may 
attract the notice of some one of your more 
informed readers, who may be induced 
to offer his explanation of my doubts. 
Ray, and Malpighi, and Derham, agree 
in their designation of those insects to be 
of the Phalena or Ichneumon fly kind. 
Under whatever leaf they are found, the 
upper surface is incrusted with tumours, 
or, as Ray calls them, strumous swell- 
ings, of a reddish-brown colour. When 
the embryo, or egg is deposited (Der. il. 
328, note) on a leaf, the leaf is observed 
to bend, as if purposely to inwrap it, and 
defend it from cold and other injuries ; 
and Malpighi acceunts for these, by the 
eggs being laid in as far as the pith, while 
the plant is young and tender, which 
causes their shoots to tumefy, and be- 
come knotty and gouty. It is by this 
outward sign that we discover the blight. 
This disorder in plants seldom hap- 
pens but upon the blowing of sharp eas- 
terly winds, which are most frequent in 
the month of March. Mr. Bradley says, 
that “ this does not explain why one plant 
should be blighted more than another— 
standing all in the same row, and being 
of different kinds ;”’ he observes, that ca- 
terpillars, and other insects generally, 
attend those winds, and that they infest 
some one kind of tree more than ano- 
ther, and even some particular branch 
more than others: and thence he infers, 
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either that their BES or the insects 
themselves, are brought to us by the eas- 
terly winds; or, that the temperature of 
the air, when the eastern winds blow, is 


| necessary to hatch those creatures, sup- 


posing the eggs to have been already laid 


on the infected parts. Now, each of these 
_ causes seems to have its separate effect: 
| those blights attended wich large worms, 
' or caterpillars, seem hatched by the eas- 


terly winds; and these others, which 
only produce the small insects, that oc- 
casion the curling of the leaves of trees, 
may proceed from swarms of them, either 
ready hatched, or in the egg, brought 
with the wind. Every insect has its pro- 
per plant, or tribe of plant, which it na- 


turally requires for its nourishment, and 


will feed on no other; and in which, or 
near to which, it therefore lays its eggs: 
this accounts for some being infected 
while others escape; this also, accounts 
for a reason, why all kinds of plants 
should not be blighted at the same time. 
They travel to us from the northeast 
part of Great Tartary, &c. where the 
cold is intense enough to give them life, 
and from whence there is not sea enough 
by the warmth and saltness of whose va- 
pours they might be suffocated: those 
brought from the northeast parts of Ame- 
rica, are probably destroyed by passing 
the vast Atlantic ocean, which may be 
the reason why the southeast wind is not 
so infectious. 

Dr. Hales ascribes blights to the ob- 
struction of perspiration in blossoms and 
leaves, occasioned by a continued dry 
easterly wind, without showers or dew: 
in consequence of which, the perspirable 
matter becomes glutinous, and adheres 
to the surfaces of leaves, hereby affording 
a nutriment for insects, which prey on 
the leaves and tender branches of the 
fruit trees, where the blight happens, 
though they are not the first cause of it; 
and he recommends, as a remedy, the 
washing and sprinkling them with fair 
water, and if their shoots seem to be 
much infected, washing them with a 
woollen cloth, so that their perspiration 
may not be obstructed. Another blight 
arises on sharp frosty mornings, &c. 

J have gathered my information thus 


far from the Cyclopedia; but it does not 9% 


afford a conclusive answer to my ques- 
tion. I have for this purpose, therefore, 
carefully watched my currant trees from 


the time that they have not a bud, till the | 
time of the fruit being set, and ready for | 
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gathering. I have observed their gra- 
dual progress till their youngest leaves 
expand, free of the least perceptible in- 
sect or egg; and also, after a blighting 


easterly wind, which one should suppose | 
| to the crawling from the upper to the un- 


would sweep the stem and upper part of 
the leaves and branches ; 


ists, the upper surface to be incrusted, 


and crumpled up, and of a reddish co- | 
lour, and the under part of the leaf, which | 


was apparently free from the wind, en- 
tirely possessed with eggs, some entirely 
dormant, and others just moving on their 
legs, but not bursting into a worm or fly, 
as L expected. Now, it can scarcely be 
conceived, that the leaf should generate 
eggs, or that these insects should have 
found a residence in the bud, or at the 
joints of the branch where the leaves 
shoot from; and if there was no other 


objection to this doubt, their size would | 
at once contradict these suggestions: it | 


is presumed also, that any wind will not 
bear along with it any insect, or number 

of snaects, undiscoverable, which should, 

after a journey from Tartary, deposit 
their ova of such a size, most carefully 
and methodically, and not one upon ano- 
surface of 


ther, in the curled and under 
a gooseberry bush leaf in my garden at 
D.; for if I can be led to believe that it 
may bring myriads of insects full charged 


with eves so far, those insects must F be 
discoverable to every observer of the 
dark clouds which are called blight; be- 
cause the eggs are, even at the ‘first ob- 
servance of’ Thea, of a size far too large 
to admit of this probi ibility from an in- 
sect not perceptible either in its flight, 
or in taking up its abode, or after this in- 
cubation. “One of the small leaves will 
contain upon its inward surface 500 eges, 
but no insect appears to hatch’ them, or 
to be lying near them, or to be taking its 
flight from them ; but the 
are nearly the size of a minikin pin’s 
head, and others of the size of a middling 


pin’s head. Now, if they can be supposed | 
to grow so rapidly in a single day, the | 


insects whence they came must be tou 
large to escape observation. I am also 
at a loss to discover a reason for their 
being sent on so long and perilous a jour- 
ney, ‘to find a provision here which they 
do not find on their native soil; and this 
fact rather proves that they are not sent 
on any such errand, but are indigenous, 


and I have dis- | 
covered, agreeably to the above natural- | 








ture as the rest of their body, 
they are closely fitted and compacted. 


smallest eges | 





OF BLIGHT. 


| to the earth as to meet with fresh small 
' trees in their way, one might allow them 
| the instinct of nature to select their own 
_ choice in the garden, but then their saga- 


city must be bi allowed to extend itself 


der surface, in order to avoid the very 
blast which br ought them so far, and left 
them there. From these doubts Iam ra- 
the * inclined to question the fact of the 
flight of insects, and to suppose that the 
eggs are deposited under the leaves by an 


insect which has been dropped i ina chry- 


salis state upon or against the stem of the 
plant after it had devoured its moisture, 
and remained there during the winter, 


until the new leaves put forth again. But 


this may account for them as relative to 
any shrub, but not to any deciduous plant 
like a cabbage, whose expanded leaf, es- 


pecially at the bottom of the stem, fur- 


nishes space for a very numerous family 
of these ova-like insects; I call them so 
because they are not entirely in an egg 


state at the time, when I have examined 
them, 


but are furnished with feet which 
bear their egg-like body along, and in 
this state they de not seem to be yet strong 


enough to expand any part of it, so as to 


show j any Wings ; though it must be ad- 


| mitted that many insects, like the ear- 
wigs, are furnished with wings, so curi- 


ously concealed and enclosed that they 
are supposed to have none; and this opi- 
nion is favoured by the upper part of 
them being of the same crustaceous tex- 
to which 


The world are generally convinced 


‘that insects are not bred of corruption, 


but ea ovo, though the contrary was be- 
lieved by the ancients, because they 
could not discern the manner of their 
propagation: the instinctive care which 


| they observe to deposit their eges in se- 


cure places, where they may find suffi- 
cient incubation, and where also their 
young, when hatched by either the wind 
or the sun, may have the benefit of pro- 
per food tll they become able to repeat 
the same unvarying course of their pa- 
rents and ancestors, are proofs of the un- 
deviating wisdom of a superintending 
Providence ; and that these, not by many 
degrees the smallest of creatures, are 


| perfect in their forms and properties for 


all the purposes for which they are de- 
signed! If then this origin be adopted as 


the more natural, the popular opinion of 
their transmigration seeims to fail of its 
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LONDON FRIENDS’ EPISTLE. 


due authority ; and though I am conscious 
that analogy is not evidence in any case, 
yet it bears me to a tolerable conclusion, 
that when they have carefully laid up 
their eggs their purpose is accomplished, 

and Nature preserves their seeds in 
places not seen by man; that the easter- 
ly winds which accompany the opening 
of every spring, hatch to life these little 
unseen ova, which are then instinctively 
led to possess their appropriate place 
under the leaf of their plant or shrub; 
and that the same beneficent Nature thus 
assumes, as it were, the guardianship of 
that u nparalleled sopyz, or maternal ten- 
derness of the departed parent! The same 
divine sagacity which assigns to each its 
proper place throughout all the members of 
creation, also provides a concealed retire- 
ment for it during the winter season, and 
obviates the danger of a weary transmi- 
gration, for which the parent’s strength 
is too feeble to subsist, and whose allot- 
ed period of life is too short to effect this 
its ultimate purpose. A. H. 
New Monthly Mag. | 


_ 


The Epistle from the Fearly Meeting 
HELD IN LONDON, 


By adjournments, from the 24th of the Fifth 
Month, to the 5th of the Sixth Month, inclu- 
sive, 1820. 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of 
Friends, in Great Britain, Ireland, and else- 
where. 

Dear Friends—It hath pleased our hea- 
venly Father again to permit us to meet 
for transacting the concerns of our reli- 
gious society; and we have from time to 
time, in the course of this meeting, had re- 
verently to acknowledge the continuance 


of his love towards us. We have partaken | 


of the fellowship of the gospel; of that fel- 
lowship in which our predecessors, 1 valiant 
for the truth, were comforted in the day of 
persecution ; and which has been a strength 
to the true believers from the earliest pe- 
riods of the Christian church: we, there- 
fore, again feel engaged to offer the salu- 
tation of our love to all our dear friends, 
wherever they may be situated, with earn- 
est desires that they 
one unto another in Christ Jesus, our Holy 
Head. 
The amount of the sufferings* 





* An opinion being sometimes entertained 
with regard to these sufferings, that individuals 


are reimbursed by the society, it is desired, if oc- | 














troths of the gospel. Are 





may become united | 
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friends, as reported to this meeting, on ac- 
count of tithes and other ecclesiastical de- 
mands, is upwards of sixteen thousand 
pounds. 

Our distant brethren have been again 
brought to our remembrance by an epistle 
from the yearly meeting of Ireland, and 
one from each of those established on the 
American continent. It is encouraging to 
us to observe that these communications 
bespeak a continued solicitude for the 
prosperity of the cause of truth. By those 
from America, we find that the welfare of 
their Indian neighbours, and the rights of 
the injured African race, are still dear to 
our friends on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and that, as favourable opportunities 
occur, they are publicly advocating the 
cause of justice and mercy. 

This meeting has been deeply affected 


on hearing that the slave trade, notwith- 


standing its abolition by our legislature, 
and by various foreign powers, still exists, 
with the horrors consequent upon it, toa 
lamentable extent; and although the way 


_ does not immediately open for ‘much to be 


done by us, on behalf of the objects of this 
nefarious and cruel traffic, we earnestly 
commend them to your continued remem- 
brance and commiseration. 

We have been again occupied in inves- 
tigating the state of our society; and our 
present concern is to turn the attention of 
all our dear friends to a strict examination 
of their religious profession and experi- 
ence. We profess to believe in the inward 
teachings of the Spirit of Christ Jesus, our 
Redeemer and Mediator, our Advocate 


with the Father;,of Him whose precious 
blood was shed, that he might procure unto 


us eternal life, and present us holy, and 
unblamable, and unreprovable unto God. 
Let us individually inquire, how far we 
are acting in conformity with the solemn 
we seeking in 
humble supplication unto the Lord, that 
our faith may be established therein? Are 
we, in patient waiting before him, desiring 
that we may clearly “discover the inshin- 
ings of his light upon our understandings, 
and that, by walking in faith, according { to 
its manifestations, our lives may be spent 
in the love and fear of our great Creator? 
It is of unspeakable importance to all, that 
they should know their own wills and dis- 


| positions regulated and sanctified by the 
of our | 


powers of the Holy Spirit. If this engage- 
ment of heart be earnest and frequent, 





casion should occur. that Friends would refute 
it; as no such practice exists. 
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humble views of ourselves ensue, a distrust 
in our rational powers as sufficient for the 
great work of salvation is induced: we are 
taught the inestimable blessing which those 
enjoy who attain to a reliance on holy aid; 
and whilst we are brought low in our own 
estimation, and are fearful to speak of our 
religious attainments, we are enable to re- 
joice in Him in whom we have believed. 
The time spent in silence, in our meetings 
for divine worship, would then be produc- 
tive of spiritual refreshment; and our be- 
loved brethren, in their remote and solita- 
ry allotments, for whom we feel a tender 
sympathy, would, in their small assemblies, 
be animated by the presence of Him whose 
promises are unfailing. 


When the Christian temper predomi- | 
nates in our meetings for discipline, this | 


salutary provision for the exercise of gos- 
pel love and care, and for the purpese of 
reclaiming and restoring those who may 
be overtaken with a fault, is administered 
not only with kindness and meekness, but 
Yin the authority of truth; and each being 
watchful over his own spirit, those engaged 
in the business of these meetings, would 
then conduct it with weight and in bro- 
therly condescension; and they would 
prove to be times of deep instruction. 

Our Christian principles teach us to live 
in the world aright, but not to live unto 
the world. If we indeed seek to be re- 
deemed from its spirit; if it be our daily 
concern that our garments may be kept 
unspotted by its defilements; that we may 
be clothed with the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ; we shall be enabled to dis- 
charge our civil and religious duties with 
holy propriety, and to adorn the gospel in 
our lives and conversation. In times, in 
which the public feeling may be agitated 
by civil or political questions of general 
interest, or by such as involve the vital 
principles of our faith, the humble Chris- 
tian, thus prepared, will retire'to the place 
of true inward prayer. He will see the 
necessity of carefully suppressing in his 

-own mind the first emotions of party zeal; 
but he will feel the advantage of cherish- 
ing a willingness to suffer, whether little 
or much, whether in secret exercise of 
mind, or in outward trials, to promote the 

' cause of his Lord, who suffered so much 
for him. He will not view with indiffer- 
ence any open, or less direct attacks upon 
those blessed truths on which his hope of 
salvation is founded. He will not be im- 
properly solicitous for bis own ease and 
security, when he sees difficulties or trouble 
threatening those around him: his great 





concern will be that he may in no way 
bring reproach on his high profession, but 
| that by acknowledging the Lord in all his 
ways, he may direct his paths. 

The love of the world operates in vari- 
ous ways to turn us aside from the path of 
holiness. We believe that it leads many 

to gratify themselves in dress and lan- 
| guage, in a way inconsistent with Chris- 
tian simplicity. We are convinced that 
this departure from our well known testt- 
mony, is an inlet to greater temptations, 
and we believe that where this salutary re- 
straint is found to be irksome, a desire to 
throw it off tends to retard the spiritual 
growth. We therefore affectionately en- 
treat those who may be thus_disposed, to 
consider well the motives for their con- 
duct, and to reflect whether by this unwil- 
lingness to take up the cross to their na- 
tural inclinations they are not so far de- 
clining to become the disciples of Christ. 

Dear young friends, your advancement 
in the way of piety and virtue, continues 
to be a subject of our earnest solicitude. 
_ We tenderly exhort you all to cherish the 
| belief, to seek to be established in the con- 
viction, that your heavenly Father, as you 
look in faith unto him, will assist you by 
his good spirit to overcome every thing 
that is wrong, and to live acceptably in his 
sight. Be very careful then, we beseech 
you, not to read publications which openly 
or indirectly, inculcate a disbelief in the 
benefits procured to us by the sufferings 
and death of Christ, in the divinity of him 
our Lord and Saviour, or in the percepti- 
| ble guidance of his’‘Spirit. On the contra- 
rv,in silent retirement before the Lord, 
| seek after the contriting influence of his 
love, in sincere desire that in his own time, 

it may please him, that you also may rich- 
_ ly partake of that consolation and strength 
_which are the portion of his faithful, de- 
pendent children. And,as we can rejoice 
_in the persuasion that many of you have 
yielded to the visitations of divine love, 
_we wish to encourage these to hold on in 
the path of dedication, to continue to love 
| the Lord, and to desire to know and to do 
his will. 
May these, may all our dear friends, be 
impressed with the continued necessity of 
_watchfulness unto prayer, and of being 
clothed with humility, as with a garment. 
| The faithful disciple will guard against re- 
_lying too much on former experience: he 
| will find that an increase of years produces 
| an increasing conviction that we are en- 
| tirely dependent upon God for fresh sup- 
| plies of strength; but he wil! be animated 
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to persevere, from the. consoling hope that 
if faith and patience continue, Christian 
virtues will increase; humility, meekness, 
and liveliness of spirit will be prevalent in 
advanced life: and a final admission will 
be granted into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, 


by Jostan Forster, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 





Observations on Bees, made by means of 
the Mirror-Hive. 


By the Rev. William Dunbar, Minister of Apple- 
garth. In a Letter to the very Rev. Principal 
Baird, communicated to Professor Jameson. 


. Dear Sir, 


Being desirous of ascertaining the con- 
sequences of introducing a stranger queen 
into a hive, without removing the reigning 
one, | procured from my neighbour, the 
minister of Tundergarth, a small seeond 
swarm, and added it, with its queen, to 
the swarm already in the hive. I had no 
doubt that one of the queens would be sa- 
crificed for the public good; but I wished 
to ascertain, whether, as Huber states, 
these great personages decide the matter 

single combat, or whether the bees 
themselves destroy the supernumerary 
ruler. I noted down at the moment, by 
way of journal, the circumstances as they 
occurred, and I transcribe them in the 
same form. 

July 28—10 o’clock, A. M. Put into 
the mirror-hive a swarm from Tundergarth 
manse. During the bustle of the entry, the 
old queen has hid herself; the new queen 
is seized by a few of the old bees, the 
rightful inhabitants, and is in imminent 
danger; is rescued by a crowd of her own 
subjects, who treat her with much respect, 
and form an open circle round her, as if to 
defend her. A partial engagement between 
the swarms. 

Afternoon. The battle has ceased, and 
the bees seem united. One queen, which 
I believe to be the young one, is surround- 
ed closely by about 100 bees; no appear- 
ance of the other. 

29th.—Morning. One queen on the op- 
posite side of the comb from where the 
stranger one was yesterday, and closely 
confined; the other walking among the 
bees at perfect liberty; cannot ascertain 
which is the old one, and which the 
stranger; should have marked the latter 
before introducing her. Opened the hive, 
in order to bring the queens into view of 
each other: both escape to the other side 
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of the comb, and both closely encircled by 
dense crowds of bees. 

12 o’clock. Both still remain encircled. 
Opened the hive again, and seized a queen 
from amongst a great number of bees, not 
one of which attempted to sting, though, 
in my eagerness, I had neglected to cover 


_my face and hands; put the prisoner into 


a glass tumbler, and clapped it above the 
circle where the other queen was; from 
the inequality of the comb’s surface, one 
escaped, and was instantly surrounded ; 
took off the tumbler, and the other instant- 
ly received the same treatment. 

Afternoon. One queen close prisoner, 
the other at liberty, and sometimes within 
two inches of her rival, but without any 
appearance of anxiety to get at her. The 
crowd is pressing so very closely round 
the captive queen, that in all probability 
she will be suffocated or starved. 

Evening. Matters remain in the same 
state. 

SOth. The prisoner queen on the same 
spot; the other at large. 

Afternoon. The captive removed to the 
distance of twelve inches from her former 
station, but still vigorously confined ; dis- 
persed the cluster, and set her at liberty ; 
but, alas! her liberty was of short date; 
she ran about six inches, hotly pursued by 
her jailers, and was again seized and sur- 
rounded as before. During her confine- 
ment, she emits almost unceasing cries, re- 
sembling the peep, peep, emitted by a queen 
previously to her leading off a second 
swarm, but wanting its regularity. The 
reigning queen does not seem to notice 
that she has a rival; shows none of those 
symptoms of rage and jealousy which Hu- 
ber speaks of, but walks about very com- 
posecly, and shows no desire to break 
throngh the enclosure, to attack her rival. 
I observe, however, she is not laying eggs; 
probably her instinct is affected by the con- 
vulsed state of her empire. 

Sist. 9o’clock a. m. The captive queen 
in the same situation, hemmed in by her 
cruel persecutors ; opened the hive again, 
and dispersed the cluster of jailers ; but in 
vain; the poor prisoner made a strong anid 
desperate effort to escape, but had not fled 
two inches, when she was again arrested, 
and every limb held hard and fast. Re- 
solve to remove her in the afternvon; the 
reigning queen has begun to lay eggs. 

Afternoon. The captive queen is dead. 
On surveying the state of matters this af- 
ternoon, | saw her still imprisoned; open- 
ed the hive, with the intention of taking her 


| away; dispersed the crowd, which almost 
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totally concealed her, and found her quite 
dead,—a victim to my own curiosity, in 
the first instance, and to the jealousy of a 
prudent people, whe seemed to know that 

a divided empire would not conduce to the 
public interest. 

It appears from this enpecwment, that in 
some instafices, at least, the bees them- 
selves, contrary to the opinion of Huber, 
take upon them the task of despatching a 
sipernumerary queen; not, indeed, by their 
stings, for I never saw one made use of on 
the occasion, but by suffocation or hunger. 
On the slosest examination, I could not 
discern the slightest inclination on the part 
of either queen to decide the matter by 
single combat. ‘hey seemed, in fact, to bé 
totally unconscious of each other’s pre- 
sence, for the reigning queen walked past 
the crowd which guarded her rival with 
great composure, seeming neither to court 
nor toshun the mortal strife. 

A singular circumstance has taken place 
in this hive since the introduction of the 
stranger swarm, which, while it has given 
me much pleasure, as verifying an extra- 
ordinary fact in the natural histor y of this 
wonderful insect, presents, at the same time, 
a difficulty which [am unable to solve. The 
fact to which I allude is, that bees have the 
power, when deprived of their queen, of 
rearing an artificial one from a common 
worm, provided it be under three days old. 
In this process, they enlarge the original 
cell which contains the selected worm, by 
demolishing the three which surround it, 
and supply the larva with food in greater 
quantity, and probably of a different quali- 
ty, from that which nourishes the common 
brood. By this treatment, naturalists say 
that the ovaries,—for all the working bees 
are females,—are expanded and dev eloped, 
and the insect comes forth in due time, not 
as originally intended, to earn her bread 
by the: sweat of her brow, but to assume all 
the honours of majesty, and to become the 
mother of anumerous race, This extraor- 
dinary fact [ have had an opportunity un- 
expectedly of realizing. 

When | introduced the stranger swarm 


with their queen into the mirror-hive, I ex- 


pected, agreeably to the experiments de- 
tailed by Huber, that the two rivals, each 
of whom can “ bear, like the Turk, no rival 
near her throne,” would decide by duel 
which should retain the honours and privi- 
leges of royalty. I contemplated also the 
possibility of both falling in the conflict— 
an instance of sucha calamity having come 
to my knowledge—and, therefore, with the 
view of remedyi ing this calamity, if it 
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should occur, and thus of preventing the 
total destruction of the hive, I took a piece 
of comb from another hive, containing eggs 
and common worms of the proper age, and 
fixed it in the comb of the mirror, that the 
bees might, by proper treatment, convert a 
common worm into a royal one, and thus 
supply the vacant throne. 

To my astonishment, as both queens 
were alive on the morning of the 29th, I 
saw the workers commence building a 
royal cell in this piece of comb, demolish- 
ing several cells around the one they had 
pite hed upon, and enlarging this last, giv- 
ing ita cylindrical instead of an hexagonal 
shape, and bestowing the most eager at- 
tention on the worm it contained. During 
the day, the royal abode made consider- 

able progress; and on the SOth, in the af- 
ternoon, it extended above half an inch 
in perpendicular length. On the Sist, 
the royal cell advanced rapidly: saw the 
larva at the bottom of it, of a great size, 
and differing in appearance from a com- 
mon worm, the bees very attentive in feed- 
ing her; the reigning queen passing her 
fr equently, but taking no notice of what 
Was going on. On this day, Ist of August, 
I observe the royal cell is sealed, of course 
eight days have elapsed since the egg was. 
laid, and in eight days more the young 
queen should come forth. 

Thus Schirach’s famous discovery of 
bees having the power of converting com- 
mon into royal worms, and which has never 
yet gained general belief, is completely 
verified. But here is the difficulty: all 
this time there were two queens in the hive. 
There was no want of a ruler, which has 
been supposed the only case in which the 
bees have recourse to this expedient. There 
is not a sufficient number of inhabitants in 
the hive to render emigration necessary ; 
and if there were, it was never known that 
an artificial queen either led off a swarm, 
vr was the cause of another doing so. I 
merely state the fact; let those who can, 
account for this anomalous proceeding. I 
shall of course watch the progress of this 
ceming stranger, and should not be sur- 
prised if the reigning queen should make 
an attempt to destroy her on her coming 
into light. In that case, 1 may yet have 
an opportunity of witnessing a personal 
combat between two queens. 

S 0° ‘clock A. Me 


August 8. The young 


queen is hatched ; but short-lived has been 
her enjoyment of liberty, and, from all ap- 
pearances, as short- lived will be her exist- 
ence. Like her predecessor, she is already 
in “durance vile,” about six inches distant 
















































from her cradle. A cluster of bees has 
hemmed her in as closely as possible, and 
only the lower half of her body is visible. 
She is making painful struggles to extricate 
her head and shoulders, and emitting the 
same dolorous sound as the former captive. 
In all predability she will experience the 
same fate. The reigning queen is very 
busy in laying eggs, within an inch or two 
of the prisoner, but goes about her business 
with as much unconcern as if she knew 
that her subjects would of themselves soon 
rid her of this puny rival. 

10 o’clock. As I anticipated, the fate of 
the young queen is decided. Her body 
had dropped lifeless from the surrounding 
circle to the botcom of the hive. It is con- 

siderably smaller in girth than the reigning 

qeeen, but as long. Her belly, which in a 
full grown one is of a dusky yellow, is in 
this rather of a pale reddish cast. Her legs, 
like those of the rest of the royal race, are 
of a dark orange colour, and her whole 
figure bears the unequivocal stamp of roy- 
alty, though originally destined for a ple- 
bian station. 

From this experiment, I am warranted 
in drawing two conclusions. The first is, 
that those naturalists are correct, who have 
asserted that the queen or mother bee lays 
only two kinds of eggs, those of drones and 
of workers ; that the egg which she lays in 
aroyal cell, would, if deposited in a com- 
mon one, produce a working bee ; and that 
the egg she lays in a common cell, when 
hatched, can, by a peculiar mode of treat- 
ment, be converted by the bees into a queen. 
This fact, though to this day a matter of 
doubt, was ascertained years ago by our 
countryman Bonnar, whose acuteness led 
him to the very verge of the greatest dis- 
coveries that have yet been made in the 
natural history of bees. 

The second conclusion I am authorized 
to draw from this experiment, militates 
strongly against the opinion and observa- 
tions of Huber, on the combats of queens. 
Here were two cases, in which one, at least, 
of these great personages had an opportu- 
nity of showing her prowess ; but she seem- 
ed to be not at all blood-thirsty, and -we 
must allow, that it is net consistent with 
the welfare of an empire, for the occupier 
of the throne to risk her personal safety in 
combatting the enemies of the state. 

I have great confidence in the veracity 
of Huber, and am sutisfied he saw what he 
affirms, and that he saw it oftener than 
once; for otherwise he would not have 
spoken so decidedly on the subject. My 
experiment, however, establishes the fact, 
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that, in some cases at least, the reigning 
queen leaves it entirely to the working bees 
to despatch her rivals. 

Applegarth Manse, 21st August, 1820. 
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For the National Recorder. 
IMMORTALITY. 
BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 
What is it cheers the aching breast— 
What bids corroding sorrow flee? 
What sooths the heart with accents bless’d, 
Tis hope of Immorratrry! 
When tir’d of this revolving span, 
This painful, disappointing round; 
If ask’d of bliss, poor hapless man 
Responds, “ on earth it is not found.” 
For here, misfortune’s angry lour 
Shadows the fairest, brightest morn; 
And he that crops the straggling flower, 
is wounded with the secret thorn. 
The fairy dreams that sense beguile, 
Like dreams, how soon they disappear ; 
And who can boast—when e’en Love’s smile 
is but the prelude to a tear? 
And O what panacea shall cure’ 
The soul-aisease, satiety ? 
What—but the prospect, bright, and sure, 
Of pleasing Immortality ! 
Life is a desert, but afar 
The pillar burns with steady ray ; 
And Hope or FuTURE, is the star 
That guides the wanderer on the way. 
Here then, lll hold, and doubt disclaim, 
And, while I bid despondence fice, 
Will grateful, bless my Maker’s name, 
For hope of Immortality. 








Agriculture. 








“Tet us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as 
the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace be esta- 


| blished throughout our borders.”’ 





— 
On the Long Red Potato. 
Ordered to be published in the National Recorder, 


Philadelphia, 1st Mo. 19th, 1819. 
Esteemed Friend—I herewith send 


samples of some potatoes, denominated 
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the Long Red, which grew on my farm 
the last season. Having been in the 
practice of cultivating them for the last 
three years, I have uniformly found them 
remarkably productive, particularly so 
the last season, when I obtained at the 
rate of at least 400 bushels to the acre, 
planted in furrows, about two feet three 
to four inches apart, and the usual dis- 
tance in the furrows, say ten inches. Al- 
though these potatoes in the opinion of 
some are very good for the table, yet I 
do not think them equal to the Foxinians, 
Scotch Greys, and some others ; notwith- 
standing, I believe them equally valuable 
for stock, and on account of their prodi- 
gious yield, think them well worth the 
attention of agriculturists generally. 
Some of the samples sent, when first 
taken from the ground last fall, weighed 
from 2 pounds to 2 pounds 9 ounces. 
With sentiments of sincere respect, 
thy friend, Isaac C. Jones. 
Rosperts Vaux, Sec. Phila. Agric. Society. 


On the Culture of Indian Corn as a 
Fodder. 

The Hills, Dec. 8, 1820. 

Dear Sir—It would afford me great 
pleasure to give you any satisfactory in- 
formation on the subject of your note of 
Nov. 22d. The trial which I made of 
Indian corn as a green food for cows, 
was so far successful, as to induce me to 
believe that it may be thus used with ad- 
vantage, especially in dry seasons. My 
experiment was made in the summer of 
1819, and without any particularity, be- 
ing left to the management of two men, 
who were directed to give the animals a 
sufficiency, avoiding waste as much as 
possible. The impression on my mind 
was, that in that uncommonly dry sum- 
mer, 12 cows were kept in better condi- 
tion by the produce of one acre, than any 
one of them would have been if grazed 
upon the same ground. The soil on which 
the experiment was made is a dry gra- 





_ vel, from which the clover was complete- 


ly burnt off that season. The quantity 
Fit 86 to be sown was three bushels 

er acre, and the mode of doing it as fol- 
ithe The grain was sown late in the 
afternoon on the sod, and lay all night 
uncovered: a light furrow was turned 
ever it very early next morning; and it 
was part of the plan never to sow more 
in the evening than could be covered with 
the plough before the dew had evapo- 








INDIAN CORN AS FODDER—LIME TO PRESERVE POSTS. 


rated. We made several sowings at in- 
tervals of 10 or 12 days, in order to have 
a succession; and we usually passed a 
roller over after the plough. We began 
to cut when it was about three feet high, 
and the whole was used in its green state. 
The milk of the cows fed on it was abun- 
dant and well flavoured, and the butter 
made from our family cows excellent. 
They had a daily supply of salt, which 
was thrown upon the coarser stalks to 
induce them to eat the whole. The waste 
was inconsiderable, and the saving of 
manure great. 

It may be proper here to remark, that 
when once cut, it never sprouts again, 
but leaves the - himng in a very clean 
state, as no weeds can rise among it. 

More than my usual occupations and 
a pair of bad eyes, must be my apology 
for neglecting to answer your note until 
this time. If my answer contains any 
hint interesting to yourself, or to the so- 
ciety which you represent, I shall be 
glad that the inquiry has been made. 

I remain yours, respectfully, 
J. G. Tuomson. 


Ricnarp Wistar, jun. 
Sec. Phila. Soc. for promoting Agriculture. 





On preserving Fence Posts with Lime. 
Near Lancaster, Penn. 9th mo. 10th, 1818. 

Believing that the following described 
mode, to preserve fence posts from decay 
in the ground, will answer a good end, and 
be of great importance to the farmer— 
should the society be of the same opinion, 
they will give it that publicity they believe 
it merits. 

Accident, in some instances, has led to 
the discovery, that lime applied to wood 
preserves it from decay. Whitewashin 
of fences is practised, more as a substitute 
for paint and for its appearance, than to 
prevent decay. Even this superficial mode 
of applying lime is of some use in preserv- 
ing wood. 

Having full confidence in the efficacy of 
lime, as a preservative of wood, to make 
fence posts less subject to rot, I have this 
season, for the first time, used it as follows: 
I provided a number of narrow boards, 
about three feet long, of various breadths, 
and one inch thick, with a hole in the end 
of each. When the hole in the ground was 
ready for the reception of the post, some 
lime was put into it; on this lime the post 
was placed. Some of the narrow boards 


were then selected, and placed close to 
and around the post in the hole. The 








EPITAPH—MISTAKE—PUNISHMENT—LINES——AMUSEMENTS. 


eround was then rammed into the hole, in 
the usual manner, and when filled, the 
boards drawn out. This is done with great- 
er facility, by putting a stick into the hole 
in the upper end of the board, by which it 
may be raised by a lever or prise, if too 
fast to draw out otherwise. The boards 
being all removed, fill the space they oc- 
cupied with lime: if but partially, it is bet- 
ter than if totally slacked, because as it 
slacks, it will expand and make the post 
stand very firm. If altogether slacked, it 
also swells and makes the post quite se- 
cure. From three to five posts, with hewn 
or uniform butts, will require one bushel of 
lime. Boards to surround the post, half 
an inch thick, (and perhaps this thickness 
of lime may be sufficient) would not take 
half that quantity. The lime is all the 
additional expense, except the extra la- 
bour, which is very trifling, incurred by 
setting a fence with that part of the posts 
in the ground enveloped in lime. 
To prevent the ground from collecting 
to the posts at the surface, and occasion 
their decay where they generally first be- 
gin to rot, lime or mortar is applied, plas- 
tering round the posts with an elevation 
adjoining to the wood. Into this mortar, 
ravel was pressed, to prevent the rains 
from washing it away. ‘This mortar may 
be applied at any time most convenient 
after the fence is made. 
Wim Wess. 


Roperts Vavx, 
Secretary Phila. Agricultural Society. 
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Dariecy. 





EPITAPH. 


There is a beautiful thought, coarsely 
and ungrammatically expressed upun a 
stone in Edgbaston churchyard, over the 
remains of an idiot girl; which has been 
thus versified : 

If the innocent are favourites of Heaven,— 
And God but little asks where little’s given,— 


My great Creator hath for me in store 
Eternal joys! what wise man can have more? 


SINGULAR LITERARY MISTAKE. 


In the history of France, by the Bene- 
dictines, there 1s a passage, in which they 
say that “they are ignorant where Ges- 
ner found that William the Conqueror 
wrote a treatise concerning the day of the 
last judgment.” It is evident that this 
must have been a blunder arising from 
the title of the Doomsday Book; and 
must have originated from a careless in- 
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spection of Bale, whose catalogue of the 
works of William (if they may be so 
termed,) commences with the words 
“ diem judicii, lib. i.”’ which are, however, 
connected with the preceding sentence. 
so as sufficiently to explain their mean- 
ing to any reader who takes the trouble 
of perusing the whole. 
NOVEL PUNISHMENT. 

The emperor Claudius was so fond of 
backgammon, that Seneca says his pu- 
nishment in hell will be to play conti- 
nually with a bott@mless dice box—Lu- 
dere pertuso fretillo et fugientes tesseras 
semper querere. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A CHURCHYARD. 


Sigh not ye winds, as passing o’er 
The chambers of the dead you fly; 
Weep not ye dews, for these no more 
Shall ever weep, shall ever sigh. 


Why mourn the throbbing heart at rest, 
How still it lies within the breast ; 

Why mourn? since death presents us peace, 
And in the grave our sorrows cease. 


The bark that’s toss’d by adverse winds 
Rest in this peaceful haven finds; 

And when the storms of life are pass’d, 
Hope drops her anchor here at last. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Sir Thomas Moore was wont to say to 
his children, “ Let virtue be your meat, and 
amusement your sauce ;” an excellent piece 
of advice which wise men ought to follow, 
in both respects, since relaxation is as ne- 
cessary for the mind as temperance is for 
the body. 

When Sir Walter Raleigh was in the 
Tower, his friends began to be afraid that 
close confinement to so active a spirit 
might prove dangerous. A physician, there- 
fore, of his acquaintance, was desired to 
visit him, and on being asked how he found 
sir Walter, answered, “ Never fear; he 
will do very well, for I found him playing 
by himself at push-pin.” 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, though a profound 
philosopher and divine, was extremely 
lively in his nianners, and fond of the com- 
pany of young persons, with whom he would 
divert himself in playing at different exer- 
cises. One day, while thus employed, 
Beau Nash was announced, on which the 
doctor gravely said, “Now, boys, let us be 
serious, for here comes a fool.” 


JAMES FERGUSON. 


This ingenious mechanic and astror.o- 
mer was travelling once in a stage coach, 
in which there happened to be only ano- 
ther passenger, who was a rigid Calvinist. 
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The man being brimful of zeal kept the 


discourse continually upon the subject 
which was nearest to his heart, and point- 
ed out passages of scripture incessantly, 
exclaiming, as he uttered every text or dis- 
jointed passage, “Is not that scripture ?— 
Ferguson at last grew quite impatient, and 
plainly told his fellow traveller that upon 
his principles he would undertake to prove 
the lawfulness of suicide. “How sof” vo- 
ciferated the scripturist. “ Why,” retorted 
the mathematician, ‘Judas went and hane- 
ed hitnself’—Zs not that scripture ?—‘ Go 
and do thou likewise’ Js not that scrip- 
ture?”—This put an end to the conversa- 
tion, and the parties went on to the end of 
the stage in silence. 

CHESTERFIELD AND THE DUKE OF 

NEWCASTLE. 

Dr. Garnet, afterwards an Ivish bishop, 
wrote a ponderous commentary upon the 
book of Job, in which he took the same 
side with Warburton, and endeavoured to 
prove that this ancient work was compara- 
tively modern, and written by Ezra. The 
book was dedicated to the duke of New- 
castle, prime minister in the reign of George 
the Second, and memorable for his versa- 
tility, bustling habits, and breach of pro- 
mise. Lord Chesterfield chanced to be 
one day at the duke’s levee, and observing 
this treatise in the window, took it up, and 
was engaged in reading it when his grace 
entered, and said, “ Well, my lord, what 
is your opinion of that book, aye?” To this 
question the wit replied, “In any other 
place I should not think much of it; but 
im your grace’s levee I think it one of the 
best books in the world.” 


Acience. 


Compiled for the National Recorder, 











Mildew.—Dr. Cartwright has ascer- | 


tained that a solution of common salt, 
sprinkled on wheat infected ‘with mildew, 
completely removes the disease. Six or 
eight bushels of salt will serve an acre, 
the expense of which will be more than 
repaid from the improvement of the ma- 
nure arising from the salted straw. The 
efficacy of this remedy has been com- 
pletely verified. Its operation is so quick, 
that in forty-eight hours the vestiges of 
the disease are hardly discernible. 


Theory of Electricity —A paper was | 
read by Dr. Van Marum, at the Royal | 


Institution of the Sciences at Amster- 
dam in 1819, the reasoning of which goes 
far to prove that the Franklinean hypo- 
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thesis of a single electric fluid is the true 
one, and that the theory of Du Fay, prin- 
cipally supported by the French philoso- 
phers, of vitreous and resinous fluids, do 
not so well explain the phenomena. The 
paper of Van Marum is published in 
Thompson’s Annals. 

Luminous Phenomena produced by a 
Flower.—Mr. Johnson ok last July, a 
fine plant, the Polyanthus Tuberosa, about 
five feet in height, in blossom in a room, 
which, he observed, emitted its effluvium 
most strongly after sunset. One sultry 
evening after thunder (it is believed the 
16th July, on which day the thermometer 
stood at 81° in the shade), when the at- 
mosphere was evidently highly charged 
with the electric fluid, Mr. Johnson was 
surprised at seeing small sparks, or scin- 
tillations, of a lurid flame colour, darted, 
with apparently excessive rapidity and 
momentum, from two or three of the ex- 
panded flowers, which were beginning to 
fade, and at the same time the odour was 
so powerful as to be palling and unplea- 
sant. He could not perceive any differ- 
ence in the strength of the odour at differ- 
ent intervals, but during the whole even- 
ing its intensity seemed to be equable. He 
has subsequently noticed that the smell 
from the flowes is most diffused in the 
light, but he has not again observed the 
singular electric phenomenon, though he 
has nightly and attentively looked for it. 
During the time of the appearance of the 
flashes, or sparks, he was anxious to know 
whether their emission was attended by a 
crackling or snapping noise, as is the case 
when the electric spark is elicited from a 
charged jar; but, though he was most at- 
tentive, he was not conscious of hearing 
the least noise. 

J. Maxwell has in press, and will shortly 
publish, a new school book, entitled the 
School Exercise; containing a course of 
lessons in which the various branches of 
education are introduced as subjects for 
reading in School. By C. Mead. 
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